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THE CHALLENGE OF WORLD 
RESPONSIBILITIES’ 


Ir may, I believe, be regarded as:one of the be- 
setting defects of American education that, as soon 
as a new situation presents itself, there is a tendency 
to propose the introduction of a new course to cover 
it. Little thought is given to the question whether 
the desired end cannot be achieved by utilizing the 
existing program of studies and by introducing a new 
emphasis. It is for this reason—the overloading of 
the curriculum—that the American schools fail to 
reach the goals that they set for themselves. 

This general statement applies to our present con- 
cern for the development of proper attitudes on world 
issues and our responsibilities toward them. I submit 
as my major thesis that the challenge of world re- 
sponsibilities, so far as the education of future citi- 
zens is concerned, does not call for courses in inter- 

1 Address prepared for a meeting of the American 


Council on Edueation, January 30, 1953, to be published 
later in the Proceedings of the council. 


By 
I. L. KANDEL 


national relations or problems of foreign policy. I 
am even skeptical about such courses at the college 
level except for those who intend to specialize in 
this area. 

We can, I think, approach the challenge with 
greater clarity of understanding if we start with the 
question: “What are the responsibilities that chal- 
lenge mankind at the present time?” Is the answer 
to this question that we need to disseminate more 
knowledge about people of other lands? The Ger- 
mans before both World Wars knew more about the 
peoples of the world than some of these people knew 
about themselves. But that knowledge was not in- 
formed with that sympathetic understanding that 
Accurate informa- 
tion and knowledge cannot be neglected, but more 
than these there is needed what Comenius called “a 
The fundamental 
issue is, in fact, a moral almost more than an intel- 


might have prevented aggression. 


universal rededication of minds.” 
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lectual one, although the two cannot be wholly dis- 
sociated. It may, of course, be objected that that 
moral and spiritual development is an aim that is 
inherent in the education of all nations. While this 
cannot be denied, even ia school systems in which 
direct religious instruction is not permitted, dual 
standards of moral attitudes are unconsciously al- 
lowed to arise—one toward members of one’s own 
nation and one for other nationals. In some coun- 
tries this attitude of “We or They” has been deliber- 
ately cultivated. 

When the opening statement of the Constitution 
of Unesco was first announced I suggested that it 
should be amended to read: 


Since wars are put into the minds of children still in 
school, it is in the minds of children still in school that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed. 


For there is here much that has to be undone if that 
“universal rededication of minds” already urged three 
centuries ago is to be attained. The story of the boy 
who, after his teacher had told his class that the 
League of Nations would try to do away with wars, 
said, “Then there will be no more history,” is sympto- 


matic. To this can be added the point made by Gil- 


bert Murray that it is difficult to get away from this 
emphasis in history when children see that most public 


statues have been erected to commemorate military 
heroes and war. 

The result of this emphasis on conflicts between 
nations fully justifies the definition of a nation by 
Huxley and Haddon in “We Europeans :” 

A nation has been cynically but not inaptly defined as 
a society united by a common error as to its origin and 
a common aversion to its neighbors. 


It is this concept of a nation that leads to ready ac- 
ceptance of stereotyped labels which magnify differ- 
ences and exaggerate the idea of inferiority in peoples 
of other nations than one’s own. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van satirized this attitude in the song “For he is an 
Englishman,” and the American authors of “The Belle 
of New York” made the same point in the following 
lines: 

Our virtues continue to strike us 

As qualities magnificent to see. 

We know that you can never be like us, 

But be as like us as you’re able to be. 


We tend to look for and to exaggerate the differences 
in others. Like Kipling in “The Stranger,” 

I see the face and the eyes and the mouth, 

But not the soul behind. 


We have not been educated to look for “the color, 
the shape, and the scent,” to quote Madariaga, in 
others. 
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Since this tendency to look for differences or to 
classify people is true in our relations with our fel- 
low-citizens, the obvious challenge is to develop a 
sense of responsibility for cultivating the right at- 
titudes in our relations to others, attitudes which are 
defined in all the great creeds of mankind. It is for 
this reason that some time ago I stressed this idea 
in an article entitled “Internationalism Begins at 
Home.” This is what is meant in the declaration of 
the Unesco Constitution that 


Ignorance of ‘each other’s ways and lives has been a 
common cause throughout the history of mankind, of that 
suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have too often broken 
into war. 


It is clear that the preparation for international 
responsibilities must begin with and be rooted in na- 
tional culture. International education is not some- 
thing that can be superimposed on national education. 
The spirit of internationalism is not something basic- 
ally different from the spirit that should animate the 
relations of men within a nation. The common link 
between the two is the recognition of the common 
humanity of all men, that the relations between them 
must be governed by common moral ideals, that we 
cannot believe in the rule of justice and fair play up 
to the boundaries of our own country and apply a 
different code in dealings with the people of other 
nations. 

To ineuleate the sense of responsibility implied in 
the thesis presented up to this point, it is not enough 
to emphasize the purely moral concept. In a sense 
Bentham was right when he said that altruism springs 
In contrast to the lesson taught 
through the traditional emphasis in the teaching of 
history which has glorified war and the exploits of 
the battlefield which have separated nations, it might 
be well to stress how the arts of peace have become 
the heritage of all mankind irrespective of their 
origins, whether racial, national, or religious. There 
is, in faet, no subject in the curriculum that does not 
lend itself to this approach. Separate courses are not 
needed to show that every strand in a national cul- 
ture has been woven into a particular pattern by bor- 
rowings from the heritage of mankind and that the 
particular pattern is formed, as Robert Bridges wrote, 


from selfishness. 


by conditions of life which none other could share, 
by climate, language, and historic tradition. 


Nevertheless, despite these conditions, Western civil- 
ization is the result of the cross-fertilization of ecul- 
tural developments contributed through the ages by 
men and women of different nations, races, and re- 
ligious faiths. A new era is now beginning as a con- 
sequence of the contacts of East and West and the 
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reduction of the size of the world by the new means 
of communication. The process of cross-fertilization, 
hidden in the past, can now be seen going on in our 
own day. Ideas know no boundaries and overleap 
even the most rigid exclusion laws. 

The responsibility that emerges is to endeavor to 
search for methods, first, to overcome that parochial- 
ism that the teaching of certain subjects has culti- 
vated, and, second, how to impress on the minds of 
the young the idea that the recognition that other na- 
tions have something of worth to contribute is not in 
any way incompatible with loyalty to their own na- 
tion, nor is such loyalty incompatible with the realiza- 
tion that we are entering more decisively into a world 
that can continue to exist only by co-operation and 
acceptance of the fact of the interdependence of 
nations. 

It is significant that the two international organiza- 
tions created after the two World Wars—the League 
of Nations and Uneseco—both recognized that, if a 
new start is to be made in meeting the challenge of 
world responsibilities, the emphasis in the teaching 
of certain school subjects must be revised. This is 
not the place to correct the misinterpretations of the 
proposals to revise textbooks. All that need be said 
is that it was never intended to diminish in any way 
education for loyalty and patriotism to one’s own 
nation, but to eliminate the kind of teaching that 
would induce contempt or lack of respect for the 
people of other nations. 

The subjects of the curriculum that have every- 
where been used for purposes of nationalist indoctri- 
nation have in most countries been history and geog- 
raphy. The chief emphasis in the textbooks on these 
subjects has been on military and political aspects 
of national life and culture. These aspects cannot be 
ignored, but there is a tendency to stress national 
interest, national honor, national superiority as op- 
posed to those of other nations. The result of this 
kind of indoctrination is to inculeate bias, prejudice, 
and hate, and to inhibit the emergence of a sense for 
the need of co-operation and understanding between 
nations based on a recognition of the contributions 
of each to the culture of the world. This does not 
mean that differences in customs, habits, and ways 
of thinking should be ignored or that the freedom to 
criticize should be prohibited. But the recognition 
of differences and the freedom to criticize should be 
objective and based on accuracy of facts instead of 
being repetitious of unexamined stereotypes. It is 
unnecessary to give examples of the perpetuation of 
prejudices that have been handed on from generation 
to generation through the teaching of history. 

The improvement that is generally considered to be 
desirable in the teaching of history and geography 
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and in the preparation of textbooks in these subjects 
is to eliminate the emphasis on narrow nationalism 
and statements calculated to arouse contempt for or 
hostility toward ochers. The aim should be to culti- 
vate such attitudes as are receptive to the promotion 
of international understanding and co-operation. This 
does not mean that a sense of national pride and 
national loyalty would be sacrificed. Those who fear 
such a result fail to realize the essential urge for be- 
longingness and the cultural conditioning of one’s en- 
vironment that is sometimes more potent than direct 
teaching. That sense of belongingness or member- 
ship in a nation should be founded rather on an ap- 
preciation and understanding of the contribution 
made by one’s own nation to the civilization and cul- 
ture of mankind whether in the intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral, or practical concerns of life. 

The reverse side of this would be an intelligent 
realization that the progress of both civilization and 
culture depends on the free interchange of ideas and 
that the great human heritage is the result of the con- 
tribution of many generations, races, and nations of 
man, 

The study of history in elementary and secondary 
schools should leave with the pupils a knowledge of 
their nation’s past in order that they may understand 
the present. They should learn something of their 
country’s political, social, and cultural evolution. If 
they must be given information about the nation’s 
military history, they should at the same time be made 
aware of the movements to settle conflicts between 
nations by other means than wars. In view of recent 
history it would be well at some stage in the study 
of history to help the pupils to learn that the great- 
est achievements of the nations of the world have 
been accomplished in times of peace and that ideas 
and ideals are not confined by national boundaries, 
The older pupils might be given some idea of histori- 
ography and the use of source materials and evi- 
dence and might learn a great deal if they were given 
an opportunity to read accounts of the same event 
in the histories written in different nations. 

Geography is a subject that lends itself almost more 
objectively than history to the development of the 
idea of interdependence of nations not only in terms 
of economics—the fact that few nations can today 
expect to be self-sufficient. And yet there has been 
a tendency, in the teaching of this subject, to em- 
phasize the nation as an entity self-contained within 
its own boundaries. As in the case of history text- 
books where national history received the predomi- 
nant attention with only rare references to universal 
history, so national maps are inflated out of all pro- 
portion to their actual position on a world scale. 
Following the trend indicated in the statement of 
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principles for the teaching of history, it may prove 
to be desirable not to treat the geography of a nation 
in isolation, but to help pupils to learn its position 
in relation to the larger world. Obviously in the 
initial stages the locality where the pupils live must 
be made the starting-point for the development of 
basic geographical ideas. Here can be found the be- 
ginnings of the study of geography in its physical 
aspects and their economic implications. A gradual 
expansion of these first steps would lead, first, to an 
understanding of the effect of geographical factors 
on a nation’s life and work, and, secondly, to a reali- 
zation of the interdependence of nations. Geography, 
in other words, can be studied as a science or as one 
of the humanities, but, although the two can be sepa- 
rated, ultimately an understanding of their reciprocal 
relations as shown in the economic and political life 
of a people must emerge. There are, of course, other 
details that cannot be dealt with here—such as train- 
ing in ability to read and interpret a map—but a 
major lesson must be a realization that the study of 
geography is far more than acquiring a knowledge 
of locations and place names, and that genuine knowl- 
edge of the subject leads to an understanding of the 
way in which social, economic, political, and inter- 
national problems are conditioned by geographical 
factors. 

But there is one serious difficulty in the whole prob- 
lem which arises from the fact that children acquire 
prejudices even before they come to school. The cui- 
tural conditioning of the environment is a powerful 
force, and there is sufficient evidence to indicate that 
children are more strongly affected by the opinions 
of their parents on social issues than by the opinions 
of their teachers. If the challenge of world respon- 
sibilities is to be met, educational activities among 


adults cannot be neglected. Its need has already 


Reborts... 
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been manifested by the opposition of certain groups 
to teaching about the United Nations and Unesco in 
the schools of this country, One may offer as a sum- 
mary tae meanings of the challenge as contained in 
a statement by Senator Tom Connally with refer- 
ence to the new international constitution which read: 


Mere documents, language, and phrases cannot them- 
selves prevent war and preserve peace. They must rest 
upon the will and purpose and desires of the peoples 
and nations of the world. Organizations, however, pro- 
mote these objectives. 


The challenge then is to cultivate “the will and pur- 
pose and desires of the peoples and the nations of 
the world.” Perhaps the completest answer is to be 
found in the following saying of Confucius: 


The ancients who wished to illustrate virtue throughout 
the Empire, first ordered well their own states. 

Wishing to order well their states, they first regulated 
their families. 

Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated 
their persons. 

Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first made their 
hearts right. 

Wishing to regulate their hearts, they first sought to be 
sincere in their thoughts. 

Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they first ex- 
tended to the utmost their knowledge. 

Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts were 
sincere, 

Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then made 
right. 

Their hearts being made right, their persons were culti- 
vated, 

Their persons being cultivated, their families were regu- 
lated. 

Their families being regulated, their states were rightly 
governed. 

Their states being well governed, the whole Empire was 
made tranquil and happy. 





EVALUATING COURSES—NOT STUDENTS 


Harry L. Miniter 


Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
Chicago 37 


Despite the number of students who sleep through 
lectures in undergraduate or professional schools, 
most college teachers assume that the subject matter 
of their courses is meaningful in itself and presented 
so that anyone worthy of being in college can learn 
it. “Evaluation” in this context usually means meas- 
uring by examinations and term papers the degree to 
which the student has assimilated a definite body of 
material contained in the texts and lectures. Stu- 


dents, not courses, are evaluated. 


There are strong reasons why courses, not students, 
should be evaluated in the evening college. First, the 
comfortable homogeneity of the day college classroom 
is missing; the range of interests, backgrounds, and 
abilities is great. Second, the aims of many adult 
liberal-arts students, even though they may be work- 
ing toward a degree, differ strikingly from under- 
graduate or professional-school aims. Though fre- 
quently poorly articulated and vague—“education 
broadens a person” or “you learn to think for your- 
self’—they generally imply self-enhancement or im- 


‘provement; adult students are interested in some sort 


of personal growth. Third, many adults in evening 
college, being self-motivated, take a hand in the for- 
mation of curriculum and methodological policy by 
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the simple expedient of dropping out of a class when 
the situation seems to them not relevant to their own 
growth aims. 

Although college teachers accustomed to the tradi- 
tional classroom are sometimes contemptuous of the 
evening college, a larger group of teachers—those who 
work full time in the evening and some others—take 
a much more sympathetic view of adult students.’ 
They tend to see the burden of proof as lying with 
the course and the instructor, not with the student. 
But most of them have stopped short of finding ways 
to evaluate new procedures, ways to answer the ques- 
tion, “How am I doing?” How do you measure in- 
tangibles such as growth of understanding, insight, 
“broadness,” ete.? 

The experimental course —In the fall of 1951 the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
prepared five experimental courses for use in the eve- 
ning colleges.2, The course called “Group Living: Its 
Influence on Attitude and Behavior” was constructed 
to use the students’ life experience, as well as some 
findings of group psychology expected to be directly 
pertinent to the lives of mature adults, as part of the 
course material. An elaborate discussion guide was 
presented to the students; it included comments on 
the readings, a glossary of technical psychological 
terms in the readings, some experiments the class 
could perform on itself, and a carefully worked-out 
This 
report on the evaluation results and the use made of 
them is offered in the hope that it may stimulate fur- 
ther attempts along these lines by instructors who face 


series of questions to start or focus discussion.® 


similar problems. 

The writer, who planned the course and wrote the 
discussion guide, was asked to teach the course at 
University College of Northwestern University, one 
of the schools where the experimental courses were 
given, In order to test whether the course actually 
met the educational needs, he tried to define as clearly 
as possible the purposes of the course: 


1. Sensitize students to the significance of their par- 
ticipation in groups and arouse an interest in thinking 
about that participation. 

2. Lead students to understand the bases of effective 
small group action and inerease their skill at working in 
a group with other people. 

3. Increase their insight into social problems which re- 
late to the interaction of people and groups. 

1 For a much fuller account of faculty attitudes toward 
evening-college teaching and adult students, see Patterns 
of Liberal Education in the Evening College: A Study 
of Nine Institutions (Center for the Study of Liberal 
Edueation for Adults, 1952), especially p. 15 ff. 

2 Described in Schoo. AND Sociery, Mareh 15, 1952, 
Vol. 75, No. 1943, pp. 167-169, and August 23, 1952, Vol. 
76, No. 1966, pp. 113-118. 

3A copy of the discussion guide may be obtained by 
writing the Center, 940 East 58th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Subjective student response.—Obtaining evidence 
about the first aim was not difficult, though it was 
time consuming. Part way through the course, when 
the question of final marks came up, the class, after 
some discussion, agreed unanimously that each stu- 
dent should give himself a tentative grade and then 
with the instructor to decide 
These conferences, held 


have a conference 
whether the grade was fair. 
before and after class over a month’s time, offered 
a valuable opportunity to probe for subjective reae- 
tions to the course, trying to find out in what terms 
students measured themselves and how they related 
their learning to their motivations. 

Despite his experience in interviewing, the instrue- 
tor often found it difficult to view these conferences 
objectively. Emotional responses to the normal sta- 
tus relationship of the classroom or to the warm and 
friendly relations intentionally established with this 
A stu- 
dent who says she has never enjoyed a class so much 
before may actually have been left intellectually as 


class may well have blocked real information. 


little changed as by her weekly movie. 

The conferences seemed nevertheless to show that 
nearly all the students were genuinely enthusiastic 
about the basie methods of the course—informality, 
discussion, freedom to decide as a group what was 
to be emphasized, and a chance to talk about it. 

A second kind of evidence obtained from interviews, 
evidence difficult to get in any other way, was indica- 
About half the 
class gave concrete evidence of the effect of the course 


tions of personal shifts of viewpoint. 
on personal values or ideas. For example, an older 
student, who had during class diseussions repeatedly 
blamed religion for all the ills of man, had his eon- 
ference on the night the class was to discuss “scape- 
Ile be- 


gan the interview by asking whether he had been 


goating” as a form of intergroup prejudice. 


using religion as a seapegoat and in the interview 
showed much insight, previously absent, into his own 
motivations. It was interesting that such personal 
changes were found only among the working, more 
mature adults in the class and did not oceur among 
the younger degree students. The need for caution 
in evaluation by interview is indicated by a cheek 
provided by five interviews of class members made by 
another staff member of the eenter as part of an 
evaluation of all the center courses; one student who 
talked enthusiastically to the instructor complained 
to the that the 


waste of time. 


interviewer discussion method is a 

Objective measures: group process.—In some meas- 
ure the more general aims of the course were achieved. 
What of the specifie learning goals? 
as stated above, was an increase in the skill of work- 
This skill ean be measured by a group 


One of the aims, 


ing together. 
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projection technique based on the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. This group device, tested at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, presents to the subjects a series 
of vague drawings of groups of people engaged in 
ill-defined tasks or in ambiguous situations. 

In an early session this class was asked to study a 
picture of a group of young men sitting about a table; 
two of the men are talking privately, a third one is 
leaving the room, and the expression on none of the 
faces is clear. The picture is included in the dis- 
cussion guide. After studying the picture, the class 
was asked to spend ten minutes developing, as a 
group, a story about the picture. The feelings of a 
class about itself as a group may be revealed in a 
number of ways by such a story; for example, much 
conflict or an unsatisfied ending indicates a prob- 
ability that the class feels that most of the time it gets 
nowhere. At the last class meeting, the picture was 


presented again. The two stories follow: 


I. The group is a professional fraternity, probably an 
executive committee making plans for the year. The man 
whose back is turned and who is leaving the group is 
disinterested, disgusted with the way things are going. 
He is no longer an active participant. The man standing 
is arguing and apparently trying to make his point clear 
—perhaps trying to win over the others, The leader is 
pointing out something said at the table and the man in 
the dark suit seems to be a passive observer, weighing 
the problem. The whole group is discussing an issue and 
no agreement has been reached. 

II. The group is a professional group of some kind 
who are discussing the details of holding a dance. There 
is one disinterested person, but the group as a whole looks 
too relaxed to be in a really tense situation. The mem- 
ber who is turning away is disagreeing about details, to 
fund raise or not, etc. There is a definite difference of 
opinion among the group, and it has divided into factions. 


No complex analysis is necessary to show that the 
major elements are quite similar. The class as a 
whole has not learned much about its own processes 
nor has it gained in skill at working together. The 
result raises the question whether this aim should be 
dropped from the course. Apparently much more 
time would have to be spent on group self-analysis, 
and this would cut into the time available for the con- 
sideration of problems which might be more interest- 
ing and valuable for an evening college class, many 
of whose members do not belong to social-action 
groups. 

Objective measures: the problem test.—The success 
of the third purpose of the course was much more 
difficult to evaluate. Did the course materials and 
discussion of them lead students to a deeper insight 
into some of the broad group problems of society? 
Such insight is far more difficult to achieve than re- 
orientation to situations one is personally involved in. 
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Essay questions are often aimed at measuring this 
kind of learning, but such questions are usually too 
broad to yield comparable answers. How can an in- 
structor grade such answers objectively? 

In the belief that problem-solving behavior fur- 
nishes a conerete, comparable way of measuring this 
kind of learning, the following problem was presented 
to each student at the beginning and at the end of the 
course : 


A friend of yours asks for help in a problem he faces 
in his community. The situation, as he outlines it for 
you, is briefly this: 

He has lived for several years in a government housing 
project which includes about 1,200 families. The com- 
munity maintains such services as a co-operative grocery, 
a community church, a co-operative nursery school, and a 
systematic car pool for getting into town. The Commun- 
ity Center is busy with meetings of volunteer clubs which 
put out a weekly newspaper, provide amateur theatricals, 
take care of the library, etc., and also serves as a meeting 
place for a number of social, political, and religious 
groups. The residents have formed a Community Coun- 
cil by electing a volunteer representative from each block, 
and this informal body functions fairly smoothly in deal- 
ing with the housing administrator on such problems as 
getting needed repairs made, preventing health hazards, 
ete. 

Recently a number of Negro families have moved into 
the project, and, although the surface of community life ~ 
seems calm, rumors are beginning to fly. ‘‘ People say’’ 
that: (1) Some white families are moving out; (2) the 
housing administrator is placing most Negro families in 
one area, with the intention of maintaining segregation; 
(3) a white woman has been frightened by a Negro resi- 
dent and called on the police. (Your friend adds, from 
his own knowledge, that the police had questioned the 
man, decided that the woman had been mistaken, and 
released him.) 

The council, of which your friend is a member, does 
not feel that it can do anything about the situation, but 
he feels that if it is allowed to go on a very nasty com- 
munity conflict may develop. He is interested in finding 
ways in which tension can be reduced, and any conflict 
avoided. 

What suggestions can you make that may be helpful 
to him? Your answer, as long or short as you like, should 
be written out to hand in next time. 

Your comments will not be ‘‘graded’’ or held to your 
credit or discredit in this course. Instead of signing 
your name, put at the top of your paper a number repre- 
senting your birthday (e.g., 715 would mean July 15) so 
that your paper can be compared with one you may be 
asked to do later in class, 


The papers were handled in the following way: 

1. A rating sheet of five items was composed, the 
factors to be rated being made as explicit as possible. 
These items were (a) how aware is the student of the 
complexity of the problem? (b) to what extent is he 
oriented to a solution of the problem rather than to 
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his personal feelings about it? (c) to what extent is 
he aware of psychological factors? (d) how realistic 
and mature is his solution? (e) how sensitive is he 
to group-process factors? Te increase the chance of 
getting consistent j&édgments, the scale for each factor 
was made specific: for example, the ratiig of “prob- 
lem complexity” was divided this way: (1) Sees the 
situation personally in terms of vague threat, or as 
very confused; (2) sees only the immediate problem 
of the mistaken accusation; (3) perceives the prob- 
lem simply in terms of Negro vs. White, or in some 
other bi-polar sense; (4) sees the situation as com- 
plicated, but not aware of the specifics which make 
it so; (5) aware of the variety of different percep- 
tions possible in the situation and of the interaction 
of numbers of groups with differing motivation. As 
soon as this rating sheet was completed, the papers 
were coded and typed to avoid the personal element 
of handwriting and were put in random order with- 
out regard to being “before” or “after” papers. 

2. Five raters with psychological background read 
the papers in the order presented and rated each one 
on the provided scale. 

3. The papers were redivided into “before” and 
“after” groups, and the rating of each judge for each 
of the five factors were subjected to chi-square test 
of significance of difference. 

This procedure permits asking whether the class as 


a whole showed any improvement in ability to diag- 
nose and hypothesize solutions for a complex social 
problem in which they are not personally involved. 
The answer for this class was in the negative. 
“After” papers tended to be rated slightly higher than 
were “before” papers, but in only one case were the 


differences statistically significant. (With the excep- 
tion of the rating of one factor by one judge, values 
for P ranged from the 50 to the 15 per cent level.) 

The results permit several interpretations. Per- 
haps a significant improvement is too much to hope 
for in four months of one course. Another possi- 
bility is that the course did not sufficiently stress the 
practice of the skill and did not provide enough situa- 
tions in which the class was led to apply learned prin- 
ciples to problems outside their immediate experience. 

Revising the course.—In the light of these results, 
several decisions were made concerning the next pres- 
entation of the course. First, less emphasis will be 
placed on using the class itself as a laboratory for 
learning the psychological dynamies of the small 
group. The class will still be required to be self- 
analytical when the course material is relevant and 
whenever students face the recurrent problems of 
communicating effectively with one another. The de- 
cision reflects the writer’s belief not that such training 
in group participation is unnecessary, but that in a 
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normal two-hour, sixteen-week college class it is an 
impractical goal. 

Second, because more emphasis on learning to ap- 
ply insights to concrete situations may produce sig- 
nificant changes in the ability of class *aembers to do 
so, the discussion guide is being revised. Sections 
which suggested hosts of problems and questions for 
class consideration are being replaced by two or three 
carefully focused problems for discussion, several lines 
of attack being indicated. 

These and other less important revisions of the 
course derive partly from the intuition on which all 
instructors depend. Evaluation procedures, however, 
lend some precision to the instructor’s guesses and 
reveal the inaccuracy of some of his guesses. The 
instructor of this class, for example, discovered that 
what he had taken for growth in the group’s ability 
to work together was probably only an increase in 
friendliness. 

Some challenging generalizations can be drawn 
from this experience and from other scattered reports 
in educational literature. Most important is the as- 
sertion of the need to abandon the “by guess and by 
gosh” method in general education of answering the 
question, “How am I doing?” Increased and wide- 
spread testing of evaluation devices that measure 
courses, not students, can lead gradually to the greater 
effectiveness of general education. 


THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: THE 
DEVIL AT LARGE 


WitituMm H. Beyer 
New York 27 


Icor STRAVINSKY is probably the most successful 
and popular contemporary composer, notably in mu- 
sie for the ballet, for his electrifying orchestrations 
with their effervescent tonalities and rhythmic ingen- 
iousness have established his neo-classie style as mu- 
sie notably provocative of dance interpretation. These 
divertissements have not been handicapped by his 
paucity of melodie inventiveness or his aesthetic ir- 
responsibility when borrowing themes and styles from 
the classical masters, whose style he absorbs while 
strikingly maintaining his unique personal musical 
idiom. Such deserved popularity has made the re- 
cent premiére at the Metropolitan Opera House of 
Stravinsky’s new opera, “The Rake’s Progress,” based 
on the famous engravings of the artist, William 
Hogarth, the musical event of the current season. 
With characteristically knowing showmanship, Ru- 
dolph Bing, the artistic director of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has presented “The Rake’s Progress,” which 
features an English libretto by W. H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman. As in all the productions under 
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Mr. Bing’s direction, “The Rake’s Progress” was of- 
fered under perfect auspices. Fritz Reiner con- 
ducted, and the cast of singers featured such artists 
as Eugene Conley, Hilde Gueden, Blanche Thebon, 
and Mark Harrell. Horace Armistead created the 
settings, and George Balanchine, artistic director of 
the New York City Ballet, staged the opera. 

Of his engravings Hogarth has stated: “I have 
endeavored to treat my subject as a dramatic writer; 
my picture is my stage, and men and women, my 
players, who by means of certain actions and ges- 
tures are to exhibit a dumb show.” Though in Ho- 
garth’s morality-play his Rake, the brash, callow man 
who comes into an inheritance, betrays his sweet- 
heart, squanders his substance on licentious living, 
retrieving his losses by marrying an old, ugly woman, 
only to gamble away his new wealth and die destitute 
and mad, is the artist’s protagonist, it is his mis-en- 
scene that gives his art vitality, for the action is in 
the mass scene; the protagonist merely reacts. This, 
of course, leaves the Rake free for a variety of dra- 
matic interpretations, poetically and musically. 

Right here we are confronted with the paradox that 
pervades “The Rake’s Progress,” both in the score 
and in the book. 
style and his wit and dexterity primarily as a soph- 


Stravinsky is revealed in his bizarre 


isticated entertainer, a line to which his librettists 
hew their line in sharp contrast to the inspired and 
classic stature of Hogarth. Consequently, Hogarth’s 
morality picture-play and the opera have no aesthetic 
polarity, since there is no musical illumination that 
matches the revelation of the artist. As the libret- 
tists’ approach to the Rake is from the by-now stereo- 
typed modern, psychological angle which makes a 
mockery of prosody, this only complicates matters— 
Armistead, too, 
Except for a single 


plainly the twain shall never meet. 
abandons the Hogarthian style. 
act-drop of the artist’s, Armistead has substituted 
conventional 18th-eentury-cum-Baroque settings of 
which only the interiors have authority, the brothel 
scene being the most theatrically effective. 

W; 3. 


man, abandon any versimilitude to the original en- 


Auden, and his eollaborator, Chester Kall- 


gravings by discarding the 18th-century mores that 
motivated Hogarth and by substituting a Freudian 
approach concerned, no doubt, more with psycholog- 
In the 


opera Auden and Kallman have made their Rake a 


ical ends than with artistic interpretation. 


manic-depressive who flounders hysterically between 
fleshly dalliance and godly deliverance, This modern 
morality-play angle is complicated by the introdue- 


tion of what are presumably symbolic characters and 


by giving the Rake a thoroughly unqualified charae- 
ter, namely, that of a British 18th-century Faust. 
It is the devil, as Shadow, who for no known reason 
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provides a fictitious inheritance and trails the Rake 
from then on. He prompts our man to spurn legiti- 
mate employment as a clerk as well as desert a sweet- 
heart called Anne; while in London he is nudged into 
an imbroglio in a brothel, the Madam of which 
symbolically, of course, Mother Goose. His money 
squandered, the Rake is egged on into marrying a 
wealthy cireus freak, a bearded lady, Baba, and into 
making money by exploiting a fraudulent bread-mak- 
ing machine. Eventually he loses wife, wealth, and 
He dies mad in the presence of the ever- 
hard-by soprano, Anne. The pretentious symbolic 
characters are cumbersome, indeed, and only aggra- 
vate the discrepancies in the style of “The Rake’s 
Progress,” shared by both Stravinsky and his libret- 
tists, for they make a jest of both the morality-play 
and classical opera form. A complete lack of the 
essential artistic cohesion implicit in a common aes- 
thetic denominator, from which unity of form and 


sanity. 


content arises, is indicated. Truly a paradox, which 
possibly explains the deflated climax—the card game 
between Shadow and the Rake for his soul—when 
Stravinsky abandons the orchestra for a single piano 
which fritters away any tension the scene might have. 

Conceivably another contemporary composer might 
regard “The Rake’s Progress” as a moral fable well 
adapted to modern musical drama. Not so Stravin- 
sky, for he has indicated his affiliation with opera 
in the classical vein with its traditional solos, duets, 
trios, ete., which is the form he uses here. We find 
all the artifice and formality of Mozart, Bellini, 
Weber, to mention a few, as well as their themes 
identified and titillatingly restyled in Stravinsky’s 
idiom in which, after recognizing the illustrious mas- 
ters with a bow of homage, he waggishly snaps his 
fingers at them. Their gift for the musical phrase 
and pure melody, the heart of song, is definitely not 
Stravinsky’s, and so there is none of the charm, in- 
nocence, and lyricism of the operas of romantic senti- 
ment that Stravinsky adores. Then, too, the difficul- 
ties that the score provides for the librettists are such 
that only Gertrude Stein could have provided a suc- 
cessful book. 

As to the opera’s action—adhering as Stravinsky 
does to a tradition that permits little movement of 
the soloists and employs the chorus only sporadically, 
not much opportunity is given to Balanchine to make 
a unique contribution in the staging. The high spot 
of the ensemble scenes is the naughty-but-neat brothel 
where Mother Goose lays her fabled eggs. Here 
Stravinsky has created a pedestrian picnic-style folk 
dance for the Rowdy Boys and Girls. Mercifully 
Balanchine sees to it that they do not drop-the-hand- 
kerchief. Master stylist that Balanchine is, especi- 
ally when it comes to staging in the formal, class- 
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ical vein, his production is one of simplicity and ele- 


gance. He integrates the opera in a formal design 
that has tone, refinement, and distinction, and he pro- 
vides every possible opportunity for the singers to 
be understood. Despite this help, Mark Harrell, as 
Shadow, is the only singer whose English came over 
completely. Blanche Thebom, a captivating Baba, 
was next in this respect, then Kugene Conley, the 
spineless Rake, whom we followed only sporadically. 
Hilde Gueden, the German prima donna who sang 
Anne, we understood not at all. 

In reference to the complexities of prosody, Pound 
has stated that all verse should display itself not in 
the sequence of the metronome but of the musical 
phrase. The latter, as original melody, being prac- 
tically nonexistent in “The Rake’s Progress,” forces 
the librettists to follow the metronome, which for 
Stravinsky is apparently a nonobjective timepiece. 
As a result, we fail to share the singers’ exaltation 
as purveyors of song, but feel for them as they take 
hurdle after hurdle, brilliantly attesting their per- 
sonal authority and vocal artistry. We still puzzle 
over the symbolism of the librettists’ Shadow-Mother- 
Goose-Baba roles, but console ourselves with the 
thought that this lies between the poet and his muse. 

That the devil’s machinations motivate dramatists 
as well is all too evident. The past several seasons 
our playwrights have been having quite a time ex- 
ploring the annals of witcheraft. This season, Ar- 
thur Miller, who in the past decade has given us two 
memorable plays, “All my Sons” and “Death of a 
Salesman,” offers “The Crucible’ in which he is 
pamphleteering on behalf of today’s political perse- 


The anti-Communist McCarthy drive was 
’ 


cutions. 
going full steam when he wrote “The Crucible,” and 
the overseas Communist anti-Semitism purge has been 
initiated since. The parallels today in the tensions 
created by totalitarian powers, actual and incipient, 
being apparent, Miller has shrewdly been content 
merely to indicate them, and so he corroborates our 
awareness of the paralysis of fear obsessing the au- 
thorities and intimidating our citizenry. Meanwhile, 
hysteria settles in, and its artificially generated recur- 
rence establishes a native climate where the basie im- 
balance becomes the norm; license supersedes liberty, 
unbridled prejudice, intolerance, and bigotry gain 
control, and freedom’s wings are clipped. Truly, 
In “The Crucible” 
we witness the fiendish goings-on in 17th-century 


Salem, Massachusetts, with Miller’s play chronicling 


now as then, the devil is in town. 


the then prevailing witch-hunts. 

“The Crucible’s” opening scene is in the prayer- 
hushed bedroom of a coma-stricken, teen-age girl, a 
preacher’s niece, who, it seems, is beyond medical help. 
Into the room stream her playmates in a frenzy, as 
they, like the dying girl, have been caught dancing 
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naked in the moonlight—obviously witches’ work. 
The girls, the preacher, his Negro servant, plus an 
assortment of equally frantic villagers who also pour 
hysterically into the room, are all variously involved 
in manifestations of witcheraft. These the authorities 
of Church and State caleulatingly seize upon to insure 
their prestige, while cunning, vengeful citizens exploit 
the claim of witchcraft to further their own ends. 
Among the innumerable involvements posed is that of 
a farmer, Proctor, and his former serving-maid (the 
leading teen-ager in the moonlight episode) who have 
had an illicit love affair which his wife terminated. 
From here we go to Proctor’s farmhouse and meet his 
loyal, though doubting, spouse. Confronted by the 
witch-hunters who bring contrived accusations against. 
both the Proctors, they are arrested and taken to an 
examination in the meetinghouse, where he admits his 
Both are imprisoned, 
Given an 


lechery and his wife denies it. 
tried, and found guilty, he to be executed. 
opportunity to confess a lie and so go free, Proctor 
refuses to compromise and goes to his doom, along 
with other victims of the witch-hunt. 

As indicated, at the play’s opening we are cata- 
pulted into a plethora of witch-blamed catastrophes, 
and, though the stricken girl is apparently dying, we 
are inundated by frenetic explosions that confuse us 
as the violence and unrestrained alarms deafen us. 
After a brief interlude between Proctor and his wife 
at the farm, the group hysteria rises again, further 
blurring the details and deflecting our responses which 
are assailed again and again in the meetinghouse in- 
vestigation with its thunderous accusations, recrimina- 
tions, and hysteria. By the concluding scene, the part- 
ing of the Proctors, we are so bludgeoned that there 
As in life, the death of 
a friend moves one profoundly; the battle casualty 
So it is in our 


is not a response left in us. 


lists, however, merely benumb one. 


’ mass hysteria, parallels 


reactions to “The Crucible’s’ 
in today’s persecutions notwithstanding, for we come 
preconditioned to this catastrophe and accept the his- 
torical reaffirmation placidly. 

That the overcrowded, frenetic scenes and elabo- 
rated action should resolve the play to a melodrama 
is inevitable, and long, loud, and unrelentingly melo- 
dramatic it is. Jed Harris, the director, starts the 
opening scene with the tensions, pace, and volume 
usually reserved for melodrama’s climax, leaving us 
winded as the curtain falls, and, conceivably, the coma- 
stricken lass, dead. Since it is impossible to increase 
pace and volume from the level of the opening scene, 
the pattern of violence is repeated over and over again 
—while we wilt, beaten into insensibility eventually. 
Inescapably, our reaction to Proctor’s calamity dwin- 
dles, and when he goes to his execution it is as though 
an abstraction is resolved. : 

“The Crucible,” according to Miller, is taken from 
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the historical record and includes no character who 
did not play a similar role then. History, of course, 
is not art. Earlier, Miller had also stated that he did 
not know what the play was about—perhaps in a year 
he might know—contradictory statements which con- 
found us. Pamphleteering as he is here, Miller cer- 
tainly approached history knowing what it was about 
and also knowing what the contemporary score is. 
We found the play, like the historical record, not only 
clear, but obvious, which is self-evident under the cir- 
cumstances since psychological parallels motivated 
“The Crucible.” We can only say, in contemplating 
Miller’s quandary, that original plays, such as his two 
earlier successes, are obviously an act of total crea- 
tion; being imaginatively persuasive they are emo- 
tionally provocative and have a complete artistic iden- 
tity. A dramatization of the historical record, on the 
other hand, using historic characters, automatically 
robs the play of the suspense inherent in an original 
work, for one thing, and interests us primarily in the 
writer’s technique of staging history—his theatrical 
“know-how” and ideological “know-why.” The com- 
pulsion in the case of original plays that achieve an 
aesthetic entity is from a reaction to the ferment 
within the writer as he is stimulated by his life and 
times. In “The Crucible” the compulsion came from 
the outside, from history—it is explicit—a motivation 
that is inescapable here in the writing as well as in 
Harris’s direction, In “The Crucible,” Miller presents 
the bare anatomy of Salem’s 17th-century hysteria 
and catastrophe pungently and in his characteristi- 
eally trenchant, pithy dialogue, as in his earlier plays, 
but with ink for blood, hence the contrived melodrama. 
In consequence, it is up to the actors to put red blood 
into their characters and bring them to life, and this 
they do. Unfortunately, Miller has not digested his 
historic material to the point that the social and 
aesthetic values flow into a dramatic life-blood giving 
us pure tragedy which beats with the pulse of con- 
viction. 

The cast is consistently excellent and present taut, 
stinging characterizations. This is especially true in 
the leading parts in which Arthur Kennedy, as Proc- 
tor, invests the sketchy role with the vigor of his per- 
sonality and the authority of his acting powers. Bea- 
trice Straight, as his bewildered, loyal wife, is incisive 
and winning, and that grand and beloved actor, Wal- 
ter Hampden, spreads his magic wide as the villainous, 
tyrannical Deputy-General, consistently and soundly 
melodramatic. Boris Aronson’s stark, arresting set- 
tings are gems of design and mood, fully symboliz- 
ing the bleak, rocky coast and the harsh political and 
social authoritarianism of 17th-century Salem. 


For sheer enjoyment, perked with hilarity and 
smoothed over with satanic dexterity on matters that 
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then concerned the Irish playwright, George Bernard 
Shaw, and, presumably, contemporary Britishers, 
nothing has hit the Main Stem this season that is as 
stimulating and consistently amusing as his comedy, 
“Misallianee,” first produced in 1910, and all too 
infrequently revived. Thanks to the theatrical astute- 
ness of the New York City Theatre Company’s new 
artistic director, Albert Marre, we see Shaw’s high- 
jinks perfectly staged in every detail. Starring, as 
“Misalliance” does, such accomplished actors as Barry 
Jones, Dorothy Sands, Tamara Geva, Roddy Me- 
Dowall, and Richard Kiley, and directed with uncanny 
awareness by Cyril Ritchard, the comedy tosses about 
delectable Shavian concepts of marriage, romance, and 
the instability of the family as an institution, gen- 
erally, and the unsoundness of parental authority, 
specifically, together with devilishly cunning pin- 
pricks into the bubble of the British-illusion-of-Em- 
pire, and consistently maintains the mood of merri- 
ment that is uniquely Shaw’s. Mr. Ritchard, deftly 
conspires with Shaw in the necromancy he evokes 
when, on occasion, Shaw impertinently substitutes him- 
self as one of the characters involved for a particu- 
larly sharp rapier-thrust of derision that prods us 
into gales of laughter. We are completely carried 
away despite the obviously intentional hokum that 
serves Shaw as a narrative. 

Slyly, Shaw obeys the rules of the Greek unities of 
drama—the play even takes place in a single afternoon 
—but having acknowledged his artistic progenitors, 
he rakishly rides the mount of his mock-wisdom and 
sallies forth with the lance of truth and the sword of 
wit though not as a literary Don Quixote. His wind- 
mills and sheep are specifically indicated, and, we 
humans today, land-locked in the same institutions and 
attitudes, feel his shafts with added merriment, for 
are not the folk in “Misalliance” definitely Britishers 
at the turn of the century? Besides, who today would 
live in the monstrously elegant Victorian living-room, 
so tantalizingly eye-filling as designed by John Hoyt? 
At first, overcome to the point of gasping at the sight 
of this overornamentation and superelaboration of 
decor we feel that we will never be able to discover 
the actors. However, Robert Fletcher, the costume 
designer, has conspired with Mr. Hoyt so subtly in 
the details of over-all pictorial composition and with 
Mr. Ritechard in the balance maintained, whether the 
actors are in movement or in repose, that the effect 
is the most artistic and stunning synthesis of style in 
decor, as it is in acting, that we have seen this season. 
All the dramatic elements of the play and of the stag- 
ing are theatrically integrated. This incandescent 
staging makes for total illumination of drama. 

“Misaliiance” has had a rousing reception, and, 
after its brief run at the New York City Center, where 
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it has been followed by “The Merchant of Venice,” it 
has moved to the Barrymore Theatre for an extended 
run under its present management. In the leading 
role, that of a millionaire underclothing manufacturer, 
Barry Jones is both devastating and delightful. He 
plays the manufacturer—a mighty, successful man, 
gloatingly self-educated—with huge personal relish 
and comic skill so that we are completely captivated, 
particularly since the actor so robustly enjoys the 
frailties and foibles of man, especially of himself. 
Artistically on a par with Mr. Jones is Dorothy Sands, 
an ingratiating comedienne, who plays his wife, a 
doting, shrewd, knowing matron, no more discoun- 
tenanced by revelations of disheveled morals than by 
broken bric-a-brac. With captivating skill and style, 
Miss Sands extends every facet of Shaw’s wisdom and 
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mockery. Together the two stars are matchless, 
sparked by the comie spirit which gives us the Shavian 
essence undiluted, a quality which Jan Farrand, as 
their proper though rebellious daughter, likewise pro- 
jects with style, instinctive authority, and immense 
personal charm. Roddy McDowall, as Miss Farrand’s 
weakling fiancé; Richard Purdy, as the aristocratic 
sophisticate, father to the fiancé; Tamara Geva, as 
the Polish cireus-performer who, together with Per- 
cival, the aviator, crash into the estate’s greenhouse 
and precipitate a mock-serious situation upon which, 
Gunner, lying in wait, a role played by Jerome Kilty, 
malevolently capitalizes, all play to perfection. Most 
of all, in a theatre whose acoustics no one boasts about, 
the actors’ speech is of such clarity and brilliance that, 
for a change, we understood them all. 









BUSINESS CORPORATIONS AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


In his address at the 13th annual Forum on Edu- 
cation of the Tuition Plan, Inc., Frank Abrams stated 
that “it is appropriate to predict . . . that business 
contributions, including those to education, will be- 
come an important aspect of this enlarging view- 
point.” He announced at the same time the creation 
of the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Ince., 
the purposes of which were quoted in Scnoou AND 
Society, February 21, p. 122. 

There is undoubtedly a movement throughout the 
country to promote better understanding of the con- 
tributions of higher education to the commercial and 
industrial as well as to the social and cultural life 
of the country. Behind the movement there is the 
hope that such better understanding will stimulate 
corporations to contribute to the private colleges and 
universities to assist them in the present financial 
crisis. It is also hoped that such contributions will 
be continued in the future to avoid the danger of 
resorting to Federal aid. 

Since the days of large individual grants to colleges 
and universities seem to have passed, the financial 
aid from corporations is to be welcomed. But it is 
neither ungracious nor cynical to say that such aid 
must be viewed with caution. Even Mr. Abrams, 
whose interest in education cannot but be admired, 
stated that corporations are ready to make contri- 
butions “when they believe that such contributions 
would constructively serve the interest of the cor- 
poration by benefiting the business community or the 
nation.” 

Robert R. Young, chairman, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Company, was more direct and blunt in his 






statement of what business would expect from the 
colleges and universities in return for financial as- 
sistance. Speaking at the fifth annual Barnard Col- 
lege Forum, held in New York, February 14, Mr. 
Young said that business was not granting funds to 
colleges of liberal arts, “as we have to get something 
from education for every dollar we give education.” 
That “something” is more attention to vocational and 
technical education of a practical nature and on a 
co-operative plan. “There must be 2 marriage of 
business and education, each a vital partner, neither 
subordinate to the other.” Unfortunately the party 
that brings the dot in marriage does not generally 
expect to maintain this balance. Mr. Young has 
sounded a warning that should not be ignored or edu- 
cation may suffer lasting damage. The danger of 
control and dictation is not inherent in Federal aid 
alone.—I. L. K. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH POLICY, 
ACE 


Tue American Council on Education has released 
a preliminary report of its Committee on Institutional 
Research Policy that contains sweeping recommenda- 
tions to colleges and universities, government agencies, 
industrial concerns, and foundations on the conduct 
of sponsored research. Arthur S. Adams, president, 
emphasizes that the recommendations are provisional 
and that the final report of the committee will embody 
a careful study of comments from all the groups in- 
volved. 

Noting that colleges and universities are receiving 
approximately $150,000,000 a year for support of 
research from the Federal Government and that con- 
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tributions from industry and foundations have been 
steadily increasing, the committee recognizes that such 
support “has clearly expanded the volume of research, 
has made a large contribution toward the advanced 
education of students, particularly in scientific fields, 
and has inereased the output of our scholars.” Con- 
tinuing large-scale support of basie research, says the 
report, is vital to the national welfare. 

On the other hand, there are serious hazards, ac- 
cording to the committee, in the current program of 
emergency research for specific purposes. Such a 
program may “divert an improper amount of atten- 
tion and interest from the educational program, em- 
phasize certain fields of knowledge at the expense of 
others,” impede creative work by demanding special 
control and accounting procedures, and place the in- 
stitution in a situation “financially embarrassing or 
The report in- 


, 


’ 


disastrous,” if contracts are canceled, 


cludes specific recommendations both to educational 
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institutions and to government agencies designed to 
minimize these hazards. 

Government agencies are urged to remove emer- 
gency classified military-research projects from the 
colleges as soon as possible, to distribute contracts 
more widely among institutions, “to contract on the 
basis of full costs” in line with the policy of the De- 
partment of Defense, and “to give greater recognition 
to the crucial importance of fundamental research as 
the essential basis for long-range programs of scien- 
tific and cultural development.” Similar recommen- 
dations are made to foundations and industry. 

This report contains the results of studies begun by 
the committee in July, 1952. The committee, under 
the chairmanship of Virgil M. Hancher, president, the 
State University of Iowa, is made up of college presi- 
dents, vice-presidents for research, business officers, 
and active research workers, as listed in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 26, 1952. 





Notes and News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Fred Pierce Corson, Bishop of the 
Philadephia area of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has been elected chairman of an Executive Committee 
that will administer the affairs of Temple University 
(Philadelphia 22) until a suecessor to Robert Living- 
ston Johnson, president, can be selected. Dr. John- 
son’s appointment as head of the United States Over- 
seas Information Program was reported in ScrHoon 
AND Society, March 14. William N. Parkinson, dean, 
School of Medicine, has been given additional duties 


as vice-president in charge of the school and of the 


hospital. 


E. Adamson Hoebel, professor of anthropology, 
University of Utah, has been appointed dean, Uni- 
versity College, to sueceed O. Meredith Wilson who 
has accepted a post as secretary, Fund for the 
Advancement of Hdueation. 


Richard Donham, whose appointment as director, 
graduate division, School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, was reported in Scnoou AND Soctery, 
March 11, 1950, will sueceed Ernest C. Davies as dean 
of the school, September 1. Dr. Davies, professor of 
accounting, who has been serving since 1951 as acting 
dean following the retirement of the late Homer B. 
Vanderblue in 1949 because of ill health, will be retired 
in August, as reported in these columns, March 14. 


Elizabeth D. Roseberry, professor of clothing and 
textiles, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), will as- 
sume new duties, September 1, as dean, College of 


Home Economics, University of Cincinnati, succeeding 
Elizabeth Dyer who resigned in June, 1952, to become 
Eleanor R. Maclay, pro- 
fessor of nutrition, is serving as acting dean. 


president of Chi Omega. 


Herold C. Hunt, whose appointment as general 
superintendent of schools, Chicago, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, July 26, 1947, will assume new 
duties in September as Charles William Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Education, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 


Marie E. Conklin and Lawrence Rasmussen have 
been promoted to associate professorships in Adelphi 
College (Garden City, N. Y.), Dr. Conklin in biology; 
Mr. Rasmussen in music. 


S. Norman Feingold, executive director, Jewish 
Vocational Service of Greater Boston, has been named 
to the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 


John A. Perkins, president, the University of Dela- 
ware, has been elected president, American Society 
for Publie Administration, sueceeding James Mitchell, 
director of the United States Civil Service Commis- 


sion. 


Willard E. Givens, whose forthcoming retirement on 
August 1, 1952, as executive secretary, National Edu- 
eation Association, was reported in ScHool AND 
Society, March 1, 1952, has aecepted a three-month 
assignment by the Mutual Security Agency to assist 
Philippine educators in developing their professional 


associations for teachers. 
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Guy T. Bushwell, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy, University of California (Berkeley 4), was re- 
cently elected president, American Educational Re- 
search Association. Other officers are: H. H. 
Remmers, director, division of educational reference, 
Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), vice-president ; 
Francis G. Cornell, professor of education, University 
of Illinois, chairman, The Review; Gerald V. Lann- 
holm, of the Educational Testing Service, Princeton 
(N. J.), editor, The Newsletter; and Frank W. Hub- 
bard, director division of research, National Education 


Association, secretary-treasurer (re-elected). 


Alice M. Miel, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was recently elected 
president, Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, succeeding Maurice R. Ahrens, director 
of curriculum for the publie schools of Corpus Christi 
(Tex.); Robert S. Gilchrist, assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of instruction, Pasadena 
(Calif.), was elected second vice-president; and Maycie 
K. Southall, professor of elementary education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville 4, Tenn.), 


field secretary. 


Frederick D. Patterson, president, Tuskgee Institute 
(Ala.), has resigned, as of June 1, to become director 
of the Phelps Stokes Fund. Dr. Patterson will sue- 
ceed Channing H. Tobias who has held the post since 
the fund was established in 1911 by the will of the 
late Caroline Phelps Stokes. 


Harvey H. Jordan, associate dean and director of 
placement, College of Engineering, University of 
Illinois, will retire at the close of the academic year 
after 42 years of service, 19 of which have been in 
his present posts. 


Helen W. Hazen, Mary I. Raven, and Alice William- 
son de Visme will retire at the close of the academic 
year in the New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick). Mrs. Hazen is chair- 
man of the department of home economies; Miss 
Raven, associate professor of home economies; and 
Mme. de Visme, associate professor of French. 


Coming Events 

Brother Justin, S.S.C., of the department of labor- 
management relations, Manhattan College (New York 
71), will be chairman of a panel discussion of “The 
Catholic Business Graduate and the Labor Movement” 
that will be held during the meeting of the Catholie 
Business Education Association at the Hotel Columbus 
in Atlantie City, April 9. The discussion will be sum- 
marized by John Q. Adams, of the Manhattan Re- 
frigerating Company, New York. 


The annual spring conference of the Child Research 
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Clinic of the Woods Schools (Langhorne, Pa.) will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 
May 23. The theme of the program will be “The 
Pre-Adolescent xeeptional Child,” and discussion 
will start at 10:00 A. M. 


Recent Deaths 


The Reverend William A. Lynch, administrator 
(since 1948), Weston (Mass.) College of the Holy 
Spirit, died, March 8, at the age of fifty-five years. 
Father Lynch had taught (1924-27) in Boston College 
High School. 


Charles Ezra Beury, president emeritus, Temple Uni- 
versity (Philadelphia 22), died, March 9, at the age 
of seventy-three years. Dr. Beury had served the 
university as president from 1926 to 1941. 


Joseph Rotundo, associate professor of economics 
and government, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 
died, March 9, at the age of forty-five years. Mr. 
Rotundo had served the college since 1929. 


Sydney E. Landon, professor of English, Ithaca 
(N. Y.) College, died, March 9, at the age of sixty-one 
years. 


James William McBain, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry, Stanford University, died, March 12, at the age 
of seventy years. Dr. McBain had served as lecturer 
in physical chemistry (1906-19) and Leverhulme Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry (1919-26), University of Bristol 
(England); and professor of chemistry (1926-47), 
Stanford University. In 1949 he accepted an invita- 
tion from Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to direct 
the Indian chemical laboratories, a post that he held 
until 1952. 





Lester Wells Boardman, former assistant professor 
of English, New York University (New York 3), died, 
March 12, at the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Board- 
man had served as teacher of English (1900-01), Cook 
Academy (Montour Falls, N. Y.), and (1901-04), 
University School, Brown University (Providence, 
R. I.); teacher of English (1904-12) and head of the 
department (1910-12), Baltimore City College; pro- 
fessor of literature and head of the department of 
English (1912-18), Rhode Island State College; pro- 
fessor of literature, head of the department of 
English, and chairman, division literature and lan- 
guages (1921-27), Colorado State Teachers College 
(Greeley) ; English (1928-30), 
School of Education, and assistant professor (1930- 
44), New York University. He served as a member 
of the special staff (1920-21), Carnegie Foundation 
for Advancement of Teaching. 


and instructor in 


Louis Joseph Alexandre Mercier, head of the Gradu- 
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ate School, Georgetown University (Washington, D. 
C.), died, March 12, at the age of seventy-two years. 
Dy. Mercier had served as head of the department of 
French (1906-10), Francis W. Parker School (Chi- 
cago); instructor in Romance languages (1910-11), 
the University of Wisconsin; instructor in French 
(1911-18), assistant professor (1918-27), and as- 
sociate professor (1927-30), Radcliffe College; in- 
structor in French (1911-18), director of courses in 
teaching French, Graduate School of Education (1918- 
46), chairman of the board of tutors, division of 
modern languages (1927-30), associate professor of 
French and education (1930-46), and associate pro- 
fessor emeritus (since 1946), Harvard University; and 
professor of comparative philosophy of literature and 
head of the Graduate School (since 1946), George- 
town University. 


Olenus Lee Sponsler, professor emeritus of botany, 
University of California (Los Angeles 24), died, 
March 14, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
Sponsler had served as adjunct professor of forestry 
and botany (1910--11) and associate professor in 
charge (1911-12), the University of Nebraska; as- 
sociate professor (1912-17), University of Michigan; 
wood technologist (1917-18), Forest Products Labora- 
tory, U. S. Forest Service; and instructor in botany 
(1922-24), assistant professor (1924-26), associate 
professor (1926-28), and professor (1928-retire- 
ment), University of California. 


Marcus Manley Wilkerson, director of the University 
Press, Louisiana State University, died, March 14, 
at the age of fifty-seven years. Mr. Wilkerson had 
served the university as instructor in journalism 
(1926-28), assistant professor (1928-31), associate 
professor (1931-35), and director, University Press 
(since 1935), Louisiana State University. 
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Administration of Vocational Education at State and 
Local Levels. Pp. 22. American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Ine., 1010 Vermont Avenue, NW, Washington 5, 
D.C. 1953. Free. 

Prepared vy the Committee on Research and Publications 
for Superintendents and Boards of Education. 


ANDREWS, MARY EVANS. Messenger by Night. 
Pp. viii+206. Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York 3. 1953. $2.75. 
This is the story of the part a young Rhodian boy and his 
companions played in the Greek resistance movement dur- 
ing World War II. 

So 


BLOOMFIELD, MORTON W., AND EDWIN W. ROB- 
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Vou. 77, No. 1996 


BINS. Form and Idea: Thirty Essays for College 
Study. Pp. x+288, Macmillan Company, New York 
11. 1953. $2.60. 

The choice of essays here was the desire to cover a wide 
range of subject matter so that the total collection might 
constitute a kind of introduction to academic experience. 


BROOKS, VAN WYCK. The Writer in America. 

203. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York 10. 
$3.00. 
From his vantage point as senior historian and critic of 
literature’s ever-changing tradition, the author has segre- 
gated the positive and negative forces in contemporary 
American creative life. 


Pp. 
1953, 


BRYSON, LYMAN, et al. (Editors). Freedom and 
Authority in Our Time: Twelfth Symposium of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Keligion. Pp. 
xvi+ 767. Harper & Brothers (distributors), New 
York 16. 1953. $6.00. 

Published by the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Ine, 


CARY, STURGES F. New Challenges to Our Schools. 
Pp. 214. H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52. 
1953. $1.75. 

One of the Reference Shelf Series, Vol. 25, No. 1. 


‘‘Demographie Yearbook 1952.’’ UN Publication No. 
X/1I-1. Pp. 518. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1952. 

The fourth issue is concerned mainly with recent data on 
the geographic distribution of population and draws heavily 
upon available results of the 1950 and 1951 censuses of 
population, 

e 


DIETRICH, JOHN E. Play Direction. 
Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
$5.50. 

This is a comprehensive survey of play direction. 


Pp. xii + 484. 
1953. 


FITZPATRICK, FREDERICK, AND THOMAS D. 
BAIN. Living Things. Pp. xiv+415. Illustrated. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York 17. 1953. $3.60. 
This book has been planned and written with definite 
emphasis on the functional materials of biology and in very 
simple language. 

e 


FRIEND, JOSEPH H., AND DAVID B. GURALNIK 
(General Editors). Webster’s New World Dictionary 
of the American Language: College Edition. Pp. 
xxxvi+1724. Illustrated. The World Publishing 
Company, 2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
1953. $6.00, thumb-indexed; $5.00, plain. 


HARLOW, RALPH VOLNEY. Story of America. 
Pp. 607. Illustrated. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York 17. 1953. $4.28. 

Edited by Ruth Elizabeth Miller, one of the authors of the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 


KNAPP, ROBERT H., AND JOSEPH J. GREEN- 
BAUM. The Younger American Scholar: His Col- 
legiate Origin. Pp. xiii+122. Illustrated. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1953. $3.00. 
Two purposes have motivated the execution of this study: 
first, the desire to compile a roster of younger American 


scholars and scientists, and second, the wish to determine 
how the patterns of undergraduate institutions may be 
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associated with varying success in the production of such York City, Number 1, 1945-49.’’ Publication No. 13. 

incivideats. " Pp. 38. Illustrated. Office of Research and Evalua- 
tion, Division of Teacher Education, College of the 

MacIVER, R. M. (Editor). Moment of Personal Dis- City of New York, New York 22. 1952. . 

covery. Pp. ix+170. Harper & Brothers, New York 

16. 1952. $2.00. e 

A publication of the Institute for Religious and Social RUNES, DAGOBERT D. The Soviet Impact on So- 

Studies. ae a : Bee , 
ciety: A Recollection. Pp. xiii+202. Philosophical 


e 
. . 7 , , . Library, New York 16. 1953. $3.75. 
T . ‘4 7? 
MUELLER, GUSTAV E. Dialectic: A W ay into and Here the author examines the cultural and social changes 


within Philosophy. Pp. 234. Bookman Associates, brought about in the Western and Eastern world by the 
New York 10. 1953. $4.00. materialization of Marxist ideology. 


Here is a book in the great tradition, designed to deliver e 
hilosophy from its academic bondage and restore it to 


ts proper sphere as a guide to action and a present help STORY, ROBERT C. ‘‘Earned Degrees Conferred by 
Se Ene OS CE ORE See Higher Educational Institutions, 1951-52.’’ Office 
: a of Education, FSA, Circular No. 360. Pp. xviii + 109. 
MURPHY, GEORGE, HELEN RAND MILLER, AND Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 
NELL APPY MURPHY. Let’s Read! Book 1. The 1952. 60 cents. 
Emerald Book: Reading for Fun. Pp. xvii+366. e 


Illustrated. Henry Holt and Company, New York 17. 
1963, 8248 omPany, Now fork 1’. WALSH, CHAD. Campus Gods on Trial. Pp. xiv +138, 


The new series of the Holt development reading program. Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1953. $2.50. 
By discussing actual questions which have been submitted 


bg to him by college students, the author avoids the pitfalls 
MURPHY, GEORGE, EMMA LUNDGREN, HELEN of those who state the case for Christianity only in theo- 
RAND MILLER. Let’s Read! Book 2. The Steel- SOC Serine. 
Blue Book: Reading for Experience. Pp. xvii+430. Pes 
Illustrated. Henry Holt and Company, New York 17, ‘‘ Western College Association.’’ Proceedings of Meet- 
1953. $2.56. ings during 1952-1953. Pp. 74. Western College 
Another in the Holt development reading program. Association, Bridges Auditorium, Claremont, Calif, 
e 1953. 
y Addresses were: “Higher Education and International 
ORLEANS, JACOB 8., et al. ‘«Employment of Teacher Tensions” and “Problems of Accreditation.” Fall meeting, 
Education Graduates of the Municipal Colleges of New November 1, 1952, Mills College (Oakland, Calif.) ; spring 
meeting, January 6, 1953, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 





Se, 
Secondary dH A ‘3 College THE TUITION PLAN 


Elementary University The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU ence of monthly payments while they 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., receive their tuition and other fees in 
pore men a full at the beginning of the term. 
eee er The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 











SERVICE 
Ae RELIABLE and A descriptive brochure will be sent 


ALBERT PERSONAL to schools and colleges promptly upon 
bere eit SERVICE request. 


pce 2, Om ME to Colleges and Universities of 
and COLLEGE the Nation and their Personnel. 
Originated and continued by 

BUREAU : 
ee THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
v MEMBER NA TA 347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 




















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 








== Important RONALD Books for bducutun SSSI] 
DEAF CHILDREN IN A HEARING WORLD 


Their Education and Adjustment 


Gives teachers of hard-of-hearing children definite suggestions for helping 

Miriam Foster Fiedler, the hearing-handicapped child to help himself. The record of a research 

Ph.D., Clarke School | program at Vassar College, the book shows the results of educating and 

for the Deaf, training deaf and partially deaf children in association with normal- 

Smith College hearing boys and girls. Covers adaptability to normal surroundings, person- 
ality adjustment, educational needs. 320 pp. 


YOUR SCHOOLS AND MINE 


All the essential information on the school system in contemporary 

American society is presented in this up-to-date work by an experienced 

P. Roy Brammell, Ph.D, ¢ducator. Explains school organization and administration, the way schools 
University of are supported, school curricula, the work of teachers, and the newest 
Connecticut methods for improving instruction and student learning. Taking a broad 
national point of view, it encourages independent thinking on debatable 

issues. 438 pp. $4.50 





MENTAL HYGIENE IN MODERN LIVING 


Barney Katz, Ph.D., Clearly and accurately this new book deals with important problems of 
formerly University of life adjustment. Making only limited reference to abnormal psychology, it 
Southers California; strongly emphasizes normal and adjusted behavior and the means of main- 
and George F. J. Abies ‘ Pi ; ; 
Lehner, Ph.D., Uni- ‘ining it. The authors, both clinical psychologists, underscore the im- 
versity of California at portance of mental hygiene in education, and apply its principles to mar- 

Los Angeles riage, home, community, etc. 35 ills., tables, 546 pp. $4.50 








STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN COLLEGE 


With Emphasis on Counseling and Group Experience 


This carefully planned book offers a realistic approach to student per- 

, sonnel problems. Presented with the student’s needs in mind, it shows the 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, importance of individual aid to students and aid through group situa- 
Ph.D., University of . . ‘ 3 ; ; 

ehenbnie tions. Considers the functions of counselor, adviser, dean, resident director, 

health service, faculty member—all who deal with students. Shows how 

to contribute to student well-being, social orientation, etc. 589 pp. $4.75 





SPEECH METHODS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Designed for those with little special background in teaching speech, this 

practical guidebook helps teachers to handle successfully the various speech 

Carrie Rasmussen problems of children. Stressing voice training, bodily activity, and rhythm, 
University of ‘ : : ‘ Sia 

Wisconsin as well as curricular correlation, the book illustrates practical applications 

of basic speech principles. Covers poetry, puppetry, dramatics, storytelling, 

etc. 340 pp. $3.75 








Order your books from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 














